Dexter

canvas, colors, nor the money with which to buy
them, he painted on scraps of cloth with the
juice of red and green berries. His efforts met
reproof as signs of sinfulness. When he was
eleven years old, his father disappeared. His
mother was from Connecticut, and returning
thither, placed the boy on a Connecticut farm,
where he worked industriously three years. He
was kindly treated, went to school in winter, and
stood at the head of his class. At sixteen, much
against his secret hope for an artist's career, he
was apprenticed to a blacksmith. In 1828, hav-
ing mastered his craft, he married Calista Kelley,
daughter of Ebenezer Kelley and niece of the
enterprising portrait-painter, Francis Alexander
[g.^.], a man but six years Dexter's senior.
Alexander dissuaded him from trying to make
likenesses for a living, and induced him to work
at his trade seven years longer. At last, in the
spring of 1836, Dexter went to Providence, R. I.,
where he opened a studio, and for some months
painted likenesses, first at five, then at ten, then
at fifteen, and finally at twenty dollars apiece,
Alexander giving him friendly counsel. That
autumn, he moved to Boston, where, acting on
a chance suggestion to make use of some clay
left by the sculptor Greenough, he attempted the
modeling of portrait-busts. Having completed in
marble (1838) the portrait of Samuel A. Eliot,
mayor of Boston, he presently received commis-
sions for busts of other distinguished men.
Among his sitters were Longfellow, Agassiz,
Henry Wilson, Anson Burlingame, Prof, C. C.
Fdton of Harvard, and Charles Dickens. While
the novelist was sitting, Dexter's studio was a
rendezvous for the elite of Boston. Both Dickens
and his wife expressed pleasure in the portrait
when completed.

Dexter's success in portrait-busts (he is said
to have made nearly two hundred) shows what
could be done by a self-taught pioneer, inventive,
industrious, and agreeable, working in a circle of
intelligent and even intellectual persons, at a
time when knowledge of the art of sculpture was
extremely limited in the United States. Un-
doubtedly his training as a blacksmith was of
service, not only because of the skill of hand
gained thereby, but because of the ability it gave
him to make and keep in condition the tools nec-
essary in marble cutting-. Also, he had a gift for
"catching the likeness," and this was mainly
what his sitters wanted In 1857 his wife died,
and two years later he married Mrs. Martha Bfl-
liugsofMiffimiTvMass. He had just formed an
interesting: project of making portrait-busts of
all the governors in the United States. As a
prelude, taking with him a letter from Edward
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Everett, he went to Washington, where he
was favorably received by President Buchanan,
whose bust he made. He thereupon began his
tour as itinerant sculptor of governors, visiting
every state but California and Oregon. In 1860
he returned to Boston with his plaster casts of
thirty-one portraits, exhibiting these casts in the
State House rotunda, and preparing to immor-
talize their subjects in marble. Unfortunately
the Civil War defeated this ambition; only four
of the portraits were made permanent. The col-
lection was largely dispersed, history, if not
art, losing thereby. Dexter's eight marble stat-
ues, ranging from the "Binney Child," Mt. Au-
burn Cemetery (1839), to the "Gen. Warren,"
Charlestown (1857), appear to-day of little im-
portance, however remarkable they may be as
the work of a self-taught artist, who before his
own attempts had never seen any one model in
clay or carve in marble. Dexter's nature was at
once sensitive and energetic. He enjoyed mu-
sic and poetry, and wrote interestingly of his
experiences. He died in Boston at the age of
seventy, honored and beloved.
[John Albee, Henry Dexter (privately printed, 1898) ;
Lorado Taft, Hist, of Am. Sculpture (1903) ; S. C.
Newman, Dexter Genealogy (1859).]                A. A.
DEXTER, HENRY (Mar. 14, i8i3-July n,
1910), business man, the son of Jonathan Marsh
and Elizabeth (Balch) Dexter, and a descendant
of Richard Dexter, who was admitted freeman
of Boston in 1642, was born at West Cambridge,
Mass. He was educated in public and private
schools. Beginning in his fourteenth year he
served a three-year apprenticeship in a Boston
printing office. Although he never attended
Harvard College as he had desired to do at
one time, that institution contributed greatly to
his education through opportunities offered him
during three years which he spent as second
foreman in the printing office of the college. He
went to New York in 1836 and six years later
bought an interest in the firm of Dexter &
Turtle, dealers in books, periodicals, and daily
newspapers, having had, meanwhile, several
years of business experience including employ-
ment in a hardware store conducted by the
Whittemores, inventors of the carding machine.
The firm of Dexter & Tuttle later became Dex-
ter & Brother, then Henry Dexter & Company,
and still later H. Dexter, Hamilton & Company.
Dexter's greatest achievement was a consolida-
tion of leading newspaper dealers which devel-
oped into the present American News Com-
pany of which he was president for many years
until 1896. He organized a similar London cor-
poration, the International News Company.